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Miss Emma Ody Pobl 


Not hers to give to life the ones 
Of flesh and bone and blood, 

But hers to stab the spirit wake, 
And goad to nobler womanhood. 


Not hers to grasp the fruited palm, 
The glories of the finished stripe, 
But hers to take the dormant seeds 
And rouse and nurture them to life. 


Not hers to lull with sugared words, 
Nor prune the truth for timid ears, 
But hers to storm complacency 
And batter walls of foolish fears. 


Not hers to compromise with shams, 
Nor treaties make with whinning spites, 
But hers to meet life dauntiessly, 

And challenge us to sterner heights. 


Play fair, work hard, in faith and love— 
Her very life gives us this rule. 

Oh, loved and gallant Lady— 

Our Emma Ody Pohl. 


Mrs. S. D. Wigronsky 
(LILLIAN PACE ‘16) 


Msiasabihllle 
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'THE POHL OF MEMORIES 


Front Cover: 


Pohl’s most beautiful dances, taken from 1935 MEH LADY 


[oe POHL OF MEMORIES brings you 
in words and pictures some of the 
achievements of MSCW’s late be- 
loved Miss Emma Ody Pohl. Few colleges, 
if any, have been blessed with one whose 
love, loyalty, talent and dedication extend 
over a fifty-eight year period, as did Miss 
Pohl’s service to MSCW. 


It has: been a labor of love to assemble 
these facts and pictures about her. Facts 
came from printed records (newspaper 
clippings, program folders, Miss Pohl’s own 
notes) as well as authenticated informa- 
tion given by alumnae and other friends. 
Miss Pohl left three trunks of personal re- 
cords to the MSCW Alumnae Association 
which proved invaluable. We make no 
pretenses at doing justice to Miss Pohl or 
her work. The POHL OF MEMORIES is a 
simple, sincere effort to preserve for fu- 
ture generations the life’s record of a truly 
great woman. MSCW has never had a 
more devoted friend or dedicated teacher. 
She was an ardent admirer of MSCW with 
the soul of an artist and a sparkle of 
genius. She earned through her own ef- 
forts the title of MSCW’s Number One 
Volunteer. Students, staff, and alumnae 
accorded her the title ‘“Miss MSCW”. 


Dr. Ottis C. Skipper, head of MSCW’s 
History Department, says it would easily 
be worth a Master’s degree to do a thesis 
on what Miss Pohl meant to Mississippi 
from an historical point of view. Her other 


FOREWORD 


/ 


A woodcut of ‘Liebestraum,’ 


interests—ballet, physical education, pag- 
eants, Denishawn dancing, lighting, costum- 
ing, and related arts, would be equally re- 
warding to the serious scholar. 


Our purpose is to share with alumnae 
some of the MSCW history they helped 
Miss Pohl to write. We are grateful to Dr. 
Charles P. Hogarth, President of MSCW, 
for allotting sufficient funds to print this 
tribute. He has allowed complete freedom 


in preparing the manuscript and has en- 


couraged alumnae in their efforts to pre- 
serve MSCW archives. 


We are grateful to the many alumnae 


who sent us incidents and informative facts - 


they recalled from their relationships with 
Miss Pohl through the years. Former stu- 
dents can spin Pohl yarns faster than a 
spider can weave. Stories about Miss 
Pohl have been mimeographed just as they 
were sent in. Copies are available upon 
request:to the Alumnae Secretary. A very 
special ‘‘thank you’’ goes to Miss Julia 
Scott, Miss Pohl’s roommate at Faculty 
Club, and to more than one hundred alum- 
nae who reviewed the manuscript and serv- 
ed as editorial advisers. We acknowledge 
with gratitude the help given by the MSCW 
Journalism Department, Ray Furr, for his 
constructive guidance, and Neil Woodruff, 
for typography and design. Last, but cer- 
tainly not least, we wish to thank the 
Alumnae staff for their invaluable assis- 
tance. Mrs. Colleen H. Yates ‘66 assisted 


one of Miss 


DO NOT CIRCULATE 


with the writing and editing of the manu- 
script, and Mrs. Mexie Wells, Office Mana- 
ger, assembled alumnae facts and records. 
We also want to thank the “‘baby slaves,”’ 
as Miss Pohl affectionately called the 
student scholarship workers in the Alum- 
nae Office. One of the, “baby slaves,”’ 
Mrs. Selden Lambert ‘69, granddaughter 


of Mrs. Dixie Smith who made the cos- 


tumes for Miss Pohl’s programs, wrote the 
section about her grandmother. 


Paraphrasing her familiar message at 
alumnae meetings, we hope they will not 
now forget Miss Pohl’s own “‘fragile, 
flower-like beauty, her fine mentality, her 
high ideals, her wholesome enthusiasm, 
her native dignity and modesty which are 
just unsurpassed.’ If a perusal of these 
pages brings you renewed appreciation for 
all the verities of life in which she be- 
lieved and for which she labored long and 
triumphantly, we shall feel amply repaid 
for our efforts. 


May we always remember Miss Pohl’s 
encompassing love which makes each of 
us her ‘‘daughter’’ and endows us with the 
zeal to be worthy to continue in our var- 
ious lives the ideals she cherished for us 


at MSCW. - 


Marcie D. Sanders ‘38 
Alumnae Secretary 


August 1967 


® 
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THE EARLY YEARS—1880-1922 


The young Emma, her training and introduction to the arts, 
and as head of physical education at MSCW 


was established. While the Civil War 

raged throughout the South, one of the 
Institute’s dormitories (Old Main, now 
Callaway Hall), served as a temporary hos- 
pital to house wounded Confederate sold- 
iers who died in large numbers each day. 
The life of the Institute was brief. 


|: 1847 the Columbus Female Institute 


Thirty-seven years later when the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature passed an Enabling Act, 
(March 12, 1884), creating the Mississippi 
Industrial Institute and College, the Fe- 
male Institute’s trustees with the city of Co- 
lumbus made the best offer for sale of 
land and buildings to the Legislature. The 
first state supported college in the United 
States exclusively for women began its 
first session on the grounds of the former 
Female Institute of Columbus and by 1885, 
boasted eighteen teachers and three hun- 
drd forty-one students. 


At that time living just across the state 
in the Mississippi Delta was an energetic, 
blue-eyed girl of four years who was des- 
tined to become a legend in the life of the 
new college. Born in Greenville on Decem- 
ber 17, 1880, Emma Ody Pohl at an early 
age seemed determined to be an artist. 


During Emma’‘s high school days, her 
father died, leaving the burdens of a family 
of two boys and three girls to their mother, 
who was described as more _ intellectual 
than practical. At sixteen and after grad- 
uating from Greenville High School, young 
Emma left the Delta to take physical edu- 
cation training from Miss Helen Bender, 
a well-known teacher in St. Louis who al- 
so taught at Washington University. Miss 
Bender with her brother and their mother 
soon became Emma’‘s family away from 
home, and a new life awoke in a whirl- 
wind of concerts, plays, art exhibits, and 
the stimulating companionship of this 
rare and wonderful woman. 


After two exhilarating years of city life, 
Emma accepted her first teaching position 
at the age of eighteen. E. E. Bass, princi- 
pal of the Greenville schools, himself a 
far-sighted and gifted educator and a fami- 
ly friend since he first came there when 
Emma’s father was President of the School 
Board, chose Emma to organize in the 
Greenville schools the first physical educa- 


® 


_ ness had emerged. 


tion program in the state public school sys- 
tem. The year was 1898. The summer was 
still hers. She and Helen, now Mrs. Elliott 
Norton, and a St. Louis friend, Lucy Young, 
went abroad sailing from New York. Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt and her young children 
were aboard ship, and young Emma amaz- 
ed even the vigorous Roosevelts with her 
trick of sliding through a porthole to the 
deck. 


The years passed. Emma took a year 
off from teaching duties to study at the 
University of Missouri; another year, her 
mother accompanied her to Urbana where 
Emma had a student assistantship to study 
at the University of Illinois; and during 
each vacation, she continued her training 
at the Chautauqua School of Physical Edu- 
cation in New York where Helen Norton’‘s 
family had a summer home nearby. 


Emma was now a mature young woman 
whose capacity for leadership and creative- 
In 1907 the Industrial 
Institute and College, a progressive, young 
college sheltering its blue uniformed girls 
with strict Victorian precepts of behavior, 
acquired three new assets: Henry L. Whit- 
field became President of the college and 
brought Emma Ody Pohl who established 
a physical education department. As Presi- 
dent of II&C he was able to persuade a 
reluctant hometown school to part with 
Miss Pohl for a temporary period to set up 
a physical education program at II&C. She 
commuted once a month during the first 
year to supervise the blue-ribbon teachers 
she had imported from Boston. The follow- 
ing year she left Greenville with her sister 
Grace to live in Columbus where her des- 
tiny would be fulfilled at the new state 
college for women. 


She appeared everywhere on campus, a 
slim, brown-haired figure wearing gold, 
jangling bracelets. She swept through all 
facets of campus life with her military 
cape lined in red trailing behind her. Per- 
haps relentless in a “the show must go on”’ 
way with her teaching duties, Miss Pohl’s 
tender heart and sympathetic nature 
brought girls to her in times of trouble 
and depression because she was _ their 
friend. 


In 1913 Miss Pohl took a year’s Sab- 


batical and studied with Fokine and with 
Chalif (Anna Pavlova’s partner) in New 
York. She later studied with Sara Mildred 
Strauss at the Vestoff-Serova School and 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn at their 
Denishawn School, both in New York, and 
with Marian Chase in Washington. Several 
summers were spent roughing it in Colo- 
rado often with friends and students who 
went with her to the little town of Eldora. 
Her group were the first women to climb 
Mt. Arapahoe. 


“At I1&C her own physical education de- 
partment flourished, offering in 1922 a 
B. S. degree. By 1927 a new gymnasium 
had been erected. Each year rather than 
take a vacation, Miss Pohl taught in sum- 
mer session at the Universities of Alabama, 
Georgia, George Peabody College for Tea- 
chers, and spent twenty-five summers at 
the University of Virginia where she and 
her MSCW dancers also became a tradi- 
tion. In 1926 she selected sixteen of her 
best dancers (some recent graduates and 
some students) for a dancing group which 
gave summer lyceums at most of these 
universities. She always found time for a 
trip to New York to see the shows, visit 
the costumers, and even take a few dance 
lessons before returning in September. 


Miss Pohl loved MSCW. She gave it 
her staunch loyalty, her genius of inspira- 
tion, all her productive years of hard work 
to make it a better school, to help make 
her girls happy and to fulfill their poten- 
tialities. In a school steeped in tradition, 
Miss Pohl molded much of it, and later 
became part of it. ‘’She plans our parties, 
she builds up our muscles, she gives us 
health, she helps us to write and to sing 
our songs, she coaches our teams and yells 
for them from the side lines, she pleads 
for holidays for us (and usually gets them), 
she comforts homesick weepers, she de- 
velops the timid ones and crushes the ar- 
rogant ones, and she ties up our cuts and 
bruises,’’ wrote one of her former students. 
The events she created became integral 
parts of the college—the famous Zouave 
the Junior-Freshman Union, “Alma Mater’”. 
and “Hail to Thee”, written under her en- 
couraging guidance, Halloween parties 
the annual Dance Programs, and the May 
Day Festival. 
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1898—The eighteen-year-old Emma took 
her first teaching position in Greenville. 


She brought beauty to the campus with her pageants, 
festivities, and productions. 


The young Emma was born and reared in Greenville, 
Mississippi. 


Miss Pohl with her Mona Lisa smile 


Emma Ody Pohl came to li&C in the fall of  —es—“‘aisOO—s———s—ss—ssOCOCOCO 
1908. ber, Emma Ody Pohl. 


This picture of Miss Pohl was made shortly 
after she came to the college. 


The 1909 MEH LADY features this picture of faculty mem- 
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In the summer of 1910 Miss Pohl, along with Bird Arnold and Lucy Young, was participating 
in the fresh air camp. Miss Pohl is studying her role for a dramatic performance. 


A campus landmark from which Miss Pohl often directed Zouave was 
presented to the college by the Class of ‘13. Class President, Mrs. 


John Taylor (ESTELLE SMYTHE), life-long friend of Miss Pohl’s, lives 
in Birmingham, Ala. 


Also featured in the 1909 annual is 
this picture of Miss Pohl as a member 
of the Student Cotillion Club. 


Miss Pohl coached the varsity basketball team. 
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MAY DAY FESTIVAL—1909 


A festival of crepe paper flowers, the Maypole, the A & M band, hundreds of girls in white 


emories of the May Day Festival 

still cause shivers of excitement 

and apprehension for alumnae and 
have ever since the first one in 1909. The 
girls practiced early and late for the grand 
occasion until final rehearsals with the 
band for the dances. All parts of the 
program had to fit smoothly. Giggling 
girls made thousands of pink and white 
chrysanthemums out of crepe paper dur- 
ing some of the gym periods to decorate 
the floats. Working in teams, some cut 
paper and others curled it on the insides 
of their knees as they chattered in groups 
on the floor. Using old-fashioned hat 
pins, they rolled each petal until it curled 
while another team fastened the pieces 
into lovely flowers with needle and thread. 
No one complained though knees turned 
an ugly black and blue from hours of 
kneeling on the hard floor. 


The II&C May Day Festival usually 
began with the coronation of the queen, 
who with the princesses, was elected by 
the student body to reign over the May 
Day Festival. The Court rode on a beauti- 
fully decorated float that was preceded on 
some occasions by dainty flower girls strew- 
ing the path with rose petals. One of the 
outriders for the queen’s procession was 
T. Bailey Hardy, husband of Mary Ita 
Sherman ‘11, now living in Columbus. 
As an outrider he rode horseback along 
side the float to escort the girls. Escorts 
were chosen from nearby A & M College. 
Other ceremonies included in May Day 
through the years were the salutation to 
the queen, the court dance, grand May- 


of the most anticipated events was the A 
& M College band from Starkville which 
furnished the music for the May Day pro- 
grams. The added attraction of a young 
male audience stimulated the girls to a 
better performance. 


Breakfast was a hurried meal on May 
Days; nerves tingled too much for dallying, 
for the band would be arriving early by 
special train. The Maypole with its stream- 
ers had been erected and was now sur- 
rounded by girls dressed in white. They 
circled the pole in groups of four to per- 
form the dances, the circles graduating 
from the tallest students nearest the pole 
to handle its fluttering ribbons, to the 
shortest ones in the outer circles. Where 
was Miss Pohl? 


She stood on an eleva- 


tion from which she shouted her commands 
and viewed the formations. 


As the long, momentous day ended, 
some of the boys and girls gathered in 
Callaway parlors around the square-topped 
piano and sang while the late Lenore 
Woollard Carrier, 11-12, played for them. 
When the boys were tardy in boarding the 
train behind Peyton Hall, President Whit- 
field appeared in Callaway ‘‘to get things 
moving.’’ The late father of the Alumnae 
Secretary, Marcie D. Sanders, ‘38, was one 
of the slow songbirds and often relived 
those times for her, telling how Mr. Whit- 
field patted him on the shoulder and jov- 
ially said, “Right this way, young man, 
right this way,” as he ushered the pro- 
crastinating boys out to join the others. 


pole dance, the Milkmaid dance, the 
Herald’s drill and a Swedish folk dance. 
Exercises varied from year to year. One 


The first May Day, 1909—An outrider rests on his horse (center) while 
he watches one of the dances of the Festival. The queen and her prin- 
cesses sit on their float to the right. 


©) 
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11&C beauties of 1909 


Flower adorned oxen pull a wagon which holds the Maypole. To the rear 
stands Whitfield Gymnasium, later called the Student Activities Building. 


The Maypole with its pastel streamers and dancers 


Pascagoula Public Library 
Local History & Genealogy Dept. 
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The Maypole Dance, the main feature of May Day Festival (1910) 


1910 May Day—Erin Hearon, the Queen, and her princesses on the queen’s 
throne surrounded by admiring outriders 


The 1911 May Day Queen, the late Lillian Wright 
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TAFT DAY—1909 


President visits IGC and is honored with a barbeque 


Columbus and is Welcomed by Thou- 
sands. Arrives Late but Program Is 
Carried Out Without a Hitch and He 


Leaves on Time.”’ 


These front page headlines of THE CO- 
LUMBUS DISPATCH, November 2, 1909, 
reported the visit of President Taft who 
was touring the South via train seeking 
support for his administration. With Miss 
Pohl steering the day’s events at II&C for 
President Whitfield, even the United States 
President and his entourage departed on 
time. 


Prcctirt William Howard Taft Visits 


Both the college and the city, gaily deck- 
ed out in flags and bunting, awaited the 
President’s train. As it approached the 
yards, every steam whistle in the city be- 
gan to blow a cordial welcome. The Hardy 
carriage drove President Taft from the de- 
pot to nearby Lee Mansion for a reception, 
followed by an address to local citizens who 
turned out to see the famous man. _ His 
itinerary included a visit to I1&C where 
he was welcomed to the campus amid 
cheers and songs and a shower of roses 
scattered along his pathway. Miss Beulah 
Culbertson ‘10, long-time MSCW librarian, 
was one of the waitresses who served the 
President. He asked Miss Pohl who she 
was and then observed that she was the 
most beautiful girl he had ever seen. 
MSCW girls have long appreciated that 
compliment and have told the story to 
their daughters. 


In front of Music Hall President Whit- 
field introduced “the great President of 
the greatest nation in the world to the 
great girls of the greatest institution.”” In 
his speech to the students, President Taft 
emphasized ‘‘that a girl has the right to 
demand such training that she can win her 
way to independence, thereby making mar- 
riage not a necessity, but a choice.” He 
was pleased to learn that the II&C policy 
coincided with the philosophy he sought 
to emphasize. Touching upon woman suf- 
frage, he declared himself not a_ rabid 
advocate, but said that when all women 
desired the ballot, they would get it. 


A barbecue on campus later honored the 
distinguished guest. Wooden tables cover- 
ed with white linen were placed under the 
spreading oak trees east of Music Hall 
and south of Shattuck where the modern 


dormitories Keirn and Taylor now stand. 
A vase of roses marked the place of honor. 
After tucking a large damask napkin under 
his chin, President Taft began carving the 
roasted ‘’Billy Possum”’ (a roasted pig with 
an apple in its mouth) prepared especially 
for him on this occasion. Miss Pohl once 
confided the difficulty in finding a chair 
large enough for the 300-pound man, who, 
according to rumor, liked eight eggs for 
breakfast. An arm chair he sat in cracked, 
but Miss Pohl was prepared for an emer- 
gency and had the chair replaced by a 
sturdier one. 


Surely no United States President was 
ever served by a prettier company of wait- 
resses—college girls with their dainty 
white aprons and caps of the national 
colors. Two A & M college bands on the 
upper and lower ends of the campus 
played patriotic and stirring airs during the 
meal while an honor guard of college mili- 
tary students provided an escort for the 
President. The late H. B. Sanders of Aber- 
deen, who was the cadet major of that 
battalion, recalled years later that Presi- 
dent Taft had called him “’Captain’’ and 
then corrected himself. The notes of the 
bugle sounded, the carriages formed in 
line, the battalion saluted, and President 
Taft with his presidential party was escort- 
ed to the waiting carriage amid the good 
byes of well-wishers. 


President Taft (third from 


Admirers of President Taft wore 
Love Knots on their lapels the 
day he visited the I1&C cam- 
pus. 


left) arrives on the I1&C campus amid welcoming crowds. 
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| A close up of President Taft on the right, standing next to I1&C President, Henry 
| L. Whitfield, when he spoke to II&C girls 


|" A ‘barbecue was spread on long wooden tables under the. oaks east of Music Hall 
to honor President Taft after his speech to the student. body. College girls in 
feminine white aprons and caps of the national colors waited on the tables. 


| President William Howard Taft addresses the I&C girls from the porch of ae’ 
‘the Music Hall, November 2, 1909. 
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JOAN OF ARC-~1912-1913 


Miss Pobl’s first outdoor pageant at UGC 


reported 2000 out-of-town visitors at- 

tending Miss Pohl’s first large-scaled 
pageant, ‘John of Arc,"’ presented in 1912 
and again in 1913 by the senior classes. 
Among the audience spectators were the 
honorable Governor and Mrs. Earl Brewer of 
Mississippi. 

In the 1912 production Mary Bell Smith 
portrayed the enraptured Joan. The 1913 
title role was played by the late Mary Tor- 
rey Roudebush, who later joined the MSCW 
physical education faculty. (She received 
a medical degree from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity.) She rendered such a moving perfor- 
mance as the pallid Joan that for a minute 
afterward, the audience was held in silent 
awe when the tragic Joan. delivered her 
pathetic farewell before the torch was ap- 
plied, and with one accord, broke out in 
resounding applause. Dr. Roudebush’s fa- 
ther, who had rebelled against her study- 
ing medicine, was so impressed with his 
daughter’s role that he presented a marble 
bust statue of Joan of Arc to the college 
where it still graces the library. 


Miss Pohl literally produced the 1913 
presentation of “Joan of Arc’ from a 
couch. She was ill that year, so the girls 
brought her out to the front campus on her 
couch from which she supervised the play. 
She wrote down every detail in the most 
minute fashion so that her sister Grace 
could carry on in her place should anything 
happen to Miss Pohl. The trap door at the 
stake where Joan was buried caused Miss 
Pohl some anxiety for fear it would not 
open at the right time. As with all her 
undertakings, everything went off beauti- 
fully as planned. 


| ocal newspaper accounts of the day 


The pageant had 32 main characters 
supported by scores of courtiers, soldiers, 
prelates, priests, doctors of the church and 
law, peasants and citizens. In directing 
a drama, Miss Pohl evidenced a genuine 
talent. In years to come the dance would 
gain prominence in her programs, but pa- 
tent in all her work was that flair for 
drama, a love for beauty, a sure knowledge 


of the theatre world, and that urge to 
create. Her dramatic talents, her imagina- 
tion set to practical terms, her gift for 
manipulating large groups of people and 
scenery, for combining color, music, and 


. movement to gain effect, her charisma 


which inspired performers and_ uplifted 
audiences, were brought to full flower in 
these large outdoor events. 


Costumes were elaborate in all Miss Pohl’s productions. 
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A crowd of 2,000, according to newspaper accounts, gathered on the front campus and 
college street to watch Miss Pohl’s first pageant, “Joan of Arc.” 


An imprisoned Joan (Mary Bell Smith) pleads her case. 


O% Ber LTRS 


A cast of 32 principal characters were backed by soldiers, courtiers, peasants, and citizens. _ Mary Bell Smith, Aberdeen, Miss., portrayed the first 
Joan of Arc in the senior commencement play, May 
31, 1912. 
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THE PAGEANT OF COLUMBUS-—1915 


Masque draws thousands of spectators but paint and feathers cause problems 


hen Miss Pohl presented her first 

major production at II&C in 1915, 

it was such an important occasion 
for Mississippians that the railroad offer- 
ed excursion rates and had special trains 
running from all parts of the State to Co- 
lumbus. This pageant within a masque, 
written by Frankie Jones Gaither ‘09, gave 
the history of Columbus as the senior com- 
mencement play May 27, 1915 with Miss 
Pohl producing. Several Washington dig- 
nitaries attended the performance. 


An exhausting amount of activity was 
occurring on campus for Miss, Pohl had as- 
signed every girl some part in the pageant 
which was acted out entirely by them. 


The opening scene of the pageant de- 
picts the forest and the natural elements 
and leads into tales of the ancient days of 
Mississippi Indian tribes. In the second 
scene De Soto is shown discovering the Mis- 
sissippi River and kneeling with the Indian 


Chief Pushmataha. The third scene depicts 
the Mississippi of the Civil War era, and 
in the last, the Mississippi of Reconstruc- 
tion days and the present. 


Miss Pohl had all the props completed 
the day before the production. She saw 
that the trees for the forest scene, to be 
planted the next morning, were stacked 
behind one of the dormitories, while De 
Soto’s horses waited in the livery stable 
two blocks away. She had ordered expen- 
sive but authentic costumes from Van 
Horn’s in Philadelphia, one of the leading 
costumers in the country. The afternoon 
train would deliver them. 


There was now nothing for Miss Pohl 
and her cast to do since all was in readi- 
ness except wait for the costumes, but 
afternoon and evening passed and no train. 
A telegram from Birmingham informed 
the college that due to a washout on the 
road which had delayed the train, the cos- 


Pushmataha and his tribe bow down to the explorers, white men from far away. 


tumes would: not be in Columbus until the 
next morning. A nervous director and cast 
prepared to wait out the night. 


Miss Pohl could never sleep the night 
before a production. She probably occupi- 


_ ed the hours calming the nervous girls and 


reviewing the next day’s events in her 
mind. She had written five interpretative 
dances for the pageant, “The Parable of 
Life,’’ “Lo! The Pale Face,’ ‘’War-blight,“’ 
“A New Dawn,” and another, ‘’The Parable 
of Life.’’ 


After a restless night at the college, the 
day of the pageant dawned at last. The 
costumes were delivered about ten o’clock 
but it was another hour before they could 
be unpacked from their separate boxes for 
the different scenes. Miss Pohl thought 
the box labeled ‘Indian Men” looked small 
compared to the boxes containing the In- 
lian women’s costumes. Imagine her cha- 
grin and consternation upon opening the 
box to discover only feathers and make-up. 
Everyone was frantic! It was eleven o'clock 
and the pageant was to begin at two. What 
would they do? There were no costumes 
for 350 girls who were portraying Indian 
men. The nearest costumers were in At- 
lanta, but there was no air transportation 
then. The pageant could not proceed with- 
out the Indians, and it could not be called 
off because there were thousands of peo- 
ple in town to see it—and the dignitaries 
from Washington! | 


The frantic prayers of all concerned 
must have reached God on time, for 90 
minutes before show time, it rained. The 
pageant was postponed until the following 
day. Meanwhile, costumes were improvised 
locally to supplement the paint and fea- 
thers. There was no extra make-up avail- 
able, so that night 350 weary but relieved 


Indians crawled into bed, reconciled to 
sleeping in their war paint. Whatever 
dreams passed through their troubled 


minds, they had to be careful of the make- 
up because they would wear it again the 
following day when the show went on. Ac- 
cording to a printed program, ‘one-third 
of a mile of motion pictures of this pa- 
geant’’ was produced at the local Princess 
and Airdome theatres. 
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Wood sprightes represent the elements in “The Book of Words.” Women gather to discuss the need for a state supported college for women. 


Pageant actors depict a typical scene during the prosperous days before the war ravaged 
| the land. ; 


Legislators appropriate money for a state supported college for 
women. 
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WORLD WAR 1 AND A NEW NAME FOR II&C-—1917-192 


Visit of khaki-clad soldiers has far-reaching ramifications for college 


ot all the generals are on the bat- 
Nitefete remarked an aide of the 

late President William Howard Taft, 
as he watched Miss Pohl maneuver hun- 
dreds of girls in a single precision perfor- 
mance on the President’s auspicious visit 
to MSCW in 1909. Nine years later Miss 
Pohl was engaged in World War | activities 
on campus. 


Frustrated in her desire to go overseas 
as a Red Cross nurse because of a heart 
murmur, she organized classes for teaching 
first aid and rolling bandages. She pro- 
moted the sale of liberty bonds with a 
student bazaar, asking each student to 
take part by giving something of value. 
War bonds were purchased with the pro- 
ceeds. The entire student body was or- 
ganized into companies like the Army, and 
Miss Pohl taught them to march, drilling 
them like soldiers each night before sup- 
per. 


Included in her personal effects were 
many pamphlets of a patriotic nature. 
“The American Flag,’ a skit in seven 
scenes by Emma Ody Pohl, is scribbled out 
in her own handwriting. Several pamph- 
lets demonstrate how the flag should be 
carried, handled, and displayed. There 
are even photographs showing how women 
should salute the flag. 


Miss Pohl arranged the visit of John 


Phillip Sousa and his marine band to Co-. 


lumbus. They gave a concert at the First 
Baptist Church, and II&C girls were per- 
mitted to attend. Marching from the col- 
lege to the church, they sang ‘Johnny Get 
Your Gun.” 


Sousa’s band marched out to the college 
the next day. Under Miss Pohl’s directions 
the girls had prepared a red arm band with 
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markings of gold to wear for the big pa- 
rade. As the band approached, the girls 


strewed greenery, symbolic of the olive | 


branch of peace, in their: pathway. 

In 1918 an influenza epidemic spread 
across the nation. Multitudes were dying. 
I1&C did not escape the danger. Miss Pohl, 
placed in charge of the emergency, dis- 


missed school and sent home any girls - 


able to go. Infirmaries were organiz- 
ed in the Library annex, Hastings, Colum- 
bus, and part of Old Main and every bed 
was occupied by a sick girl in less than 
twenty-four hours. Able-bodied students 
and faculty members alternated in shifts 
to care for them. Nota single fatality oc- 
curred at II&C during the flu epidemic. 
“The crisis had ended in two weeks,” re- 
called Mrs. Virginia Howell Gregory, ‘21, 
Fairfield, Alabama, ‘and the girls who had 
gone home returned. For their fine co- 
operation in nursing the sick during the 
emergency, the students were not required 
to take examinations but had to make up 
every hour lost in class time.’’ Another 
student attending II&C at that time, Mrs. 
Annie Ree Johnston Clark ‘20, Henderson- 
ville, North Carolina, remembers the next 
few weeks. ‘The college had been closed 
for many weeks, so we only got Christmas 
Day as a holiday. No one went home. 
Classes dragged; morale was low.  Dis- 
gruntlement was widespread. Miss Pohl 
was tireless in her efforts to make the sit- 
uation tolerable. More than once during 
that period, her hand on a shoulder cheered 
our hearts.”’ 


An unplanned event still remembered by 
Il&C girls occurred during World War I. 
One Sunday afternoon when quiet hour was 
nearly over, a student looked out of her 
room upon a sea of khaki. She could hardly 


_ train had originated on the West 


permission to visit the girls until the 


believe what she saw—real soldiers 
the iron fence. Before long the n 
spread, and as. soon as the bell ran: 
girls-were on their way. They s 
one side of the fence looking at t 
while the boys looked back. The 


and the boys had been enroute cont 
ly for several days. So the comm ding 
officer secured permission for the troops té 
have some time off for exercise in Colum: 
bus. Dr. Dabney Lipscomb, vice pre: t 
of the college, had been at the C 
pot and saw the exhausted condi 
the boys. He. told the commande 
nearby II&C, and the soldiers wer 


the train whistle. They socialized u 
supper bell rang, and the soldiers sa 
bye. Miss Pohl suddenly yelled, 
would you girls like to give the bo u 
supper?’’ The students were delighted with 
the suggestion, and Miss Pohl sensed their 
instant approval. ‘Each girl show a so 
to her place, stand behind him, and- 
to him while he eats,’ she told ther 


The train whistle blew at eight « o'c 
and the soldiers, rested and revitali 
marched back to the C&G station. © 
visit made a greater impact upon 
than they ever knew. Whenever _ 
heard the name of the institution d 
their visit, they would ask, ‘’Wha 
you in for?” They thought 1&C was 
form school, judging by its name. - 
girls began writing to the Legislators 
changing the name of the college, an 
fore long, they too agreed that the 
should tell the true story. In 192 
Legislature changed the name to ® 
sippi State College for Women. ~ 
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ELECTING A GOVERNOR—1923-1927 


Governor Whitfield credits his election to IGC alumnae 


» 


enry L. Whitfield, I1&C president 

1907-1920, publicly conceded many 

times his election to the governor- 
ship of Mississippi in 1923 to his “IH&C 
girls.’ There are no records to indicate 
what part Miss Pohl played in his election, 
but her respect and loyalty to the man 
were unquestionable. That she worked to 
promote his election was known only by her 
most intimate friends. 


Il&C alumnae respected Mr. Whitfield 
so much as President of the college that 
they gave their spontaneous support in his 
race for governor. They usually associated 
_Mr. Whitfield with Miss Pohl because she 
carried out his plans on the campus. 


Miss Pohl visited the Whitfields in the 
governor's mansion on two occasions. 
Pointing out the room behind the balcony, 
she once explained to a friend how the 
“trusties’’ (trusted prisoners from Parch- 
man, the state penitentiary) brought her 
ice water to that room. oy 


Mr. Whitfield died while serving his term 
as governor; and when graveside rites were 
held in Columbus, Miss Pohl planned the 
details. Every MSCW student walked from 
the campus in a procession to the cemetery. 
Each wore white and carried a long-stem- 
med flower in her hands. Forming an honor 
- guard around the family, state dignitaries, 
and local people attending the rites, they 
stood silently through the ceremony and 
prayer. One by one they sadly filed past 
the coffin and placed their roses on top 
of the casket. Miss Pohl explained that, 
“Our flowers were buried on the casket, 
not placed later on top of the turf, because 
our hearts were there with him.” 


Miss Pohl, representing the faculty, pre- 
sented the address at the dedicatory ex- 
ercise of Whitfield Auditorium, May 25, 
1928. 
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Henry L. Whitfield, President of II&C, later 
became Governor of Mississippi. 


Mr. Whitfield, here with one of his sons, was a wise wduinisirator and father figure to 
thousands of I1&C girls. 


te 
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THE ZOUAVE DRILL—1912-1955 


Traditional since 1912, thousands of girls in red, white and blue 


all over the South to watch Miss 

Pohl’s noted Zouave Drill. Spectators 
arrived early in the morning to be sure of 
a strategic location and often could be seen 
perched atop the campus fence or up on 
the rooftops, while the local police blocked 
off streets for several blocks to take care 
of the jostling crowds. 


| val over crowds of 5,000 came from 


In 1910 the Chicago School for Physical 
Education and Expression mailed notices 
to physical education teachers throughout 
the country about an eight-lesson course 
in a Zouave Drill to be offered by a famous 
French military drill expert, Count 
A. M. de Bauviere, during summer school 
in 1911 at a Michigan camp. Miss Pohl 
immediately wrote to the school asking to 
be enrolled for that session. Her applica- 
tion was accepted, and in the summer of 
_ 1911, she was among one hundred physical 
education teachers learning the Zouave 
Drill. 


The Count explained to the teachers that 
the Drill was done in “‘the half run’ (quick 
time) and pointed out that if taught to 
girls, it should be simplified and done in 
colorful military marching rhythm and not 
in quick time. He himself taught the drill 
in marching, wheeling and pyramid for- 
mation (tableaux). 


Having already introduced the May Day 
Festival, folk dancing and various competi- 
tive athletic games for group participation, 
Miss Pohl wanted something gay and color- 
ful which would involve campus-wide 
participation. She immediately began 
plarining to have the Zouave at II&C and in 
1912 presented the first Drill with one 
company of 64 girls chosen from the senior 
class. Membership in the “Single Crack 
Company’” was a coveted honor. 


The Zouave was presented each year 
during the early thirties and later every 
third year. All students participated for 
no one was excused unless she had a 
broken leg or was otherwise physically un- 
-‘able to take part. Miss Pohl taught the 
wheeling and pyramid formations in small 
groups during gym classes; and about 


marchin gto French military drill 


three weeks before commencement, the 
entire student body met before supper on 
the front campus between Shattuck and 
Hastings to practice the grand formation 
and marching technique. Lines extended 
from the fence.on college street to the Stu- 
dent Activities building. ‘’She stopped the 
entire Zouave Drill practice one day and 
had me step forward from my position in 
the third line from the front, and after a 
moments’s hesitation she said, ‘Cox, are 
you chewing gum?’ | swallowed the gum, 
but she knew | was guilty. | do not chew 
gum today,” recalled Mrs. J. F. Franks 
(Fannye Cox ‘30), Columbus, Miss., one of 
Miss Pohl’s former students. Miss Pohl, 
who would stand on top of the foun- 
tain, could see to the back lines. ‘We 
often got caught out of step as we came a- 
round the corner of Hastings. On one 
afternoon, | came around in step, finding 
Miss Pohl watching. | flashed my very best 
smile, to which she said in perfect rhythm 
in her loud Zouave voice, ‘Don’t you look 
at me, Posey; Posey, don’t you look at me.’ 
said Mrs. L. L. Adair (Addie Posey ‘35), 
Hamilton, Miss. In a 1945 SPECTATOR 
a student wrote of Miss Pohl and Zouave, 
“Every three years at commencement she 
takes a sodden, doughy mass of girls, 
wrings them out, starches them up, pats 
a little pep and precision into them and 
turns out a drill that makes a seasoned 
soldier exclaim with admiration. Then 
she rests for three years and tackles it a- 
gain.” 


The fame of Zouave spread, even to 
Hollywood; and movie cameras from Pathe’ 
News once appeared on the campus to film 
the drill which was shown on the Interna- 
tional News in movie theaters throughout 
the country. 


Single Sticks or Fencing Drill preceded 
the Zouave Drill. Veteran dancers consi- 
dered Single Sticks one of the most diffi- 
cult and exacting of all Miss Pohl’s drills 
or dances. It was executed to the stirring 
music of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
2. A select few in pairs performed authen- 
tic fencing techniques with wooden swords 
which clicked as they struck in rhythm to 
the music. 


In 1922 Miss Pohl incorporated sitting- 
up exercises in the formations and added 
marching music, including ‘The Stars and 
Stripes Forever’’ and ‘’The National Em- 
blem March.’ Color bearers marching 
proudly with their escorts presented the 
American and Mississippi flags, while the 
commandant and his aides reviewing the 
parade took the salute. After the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner’ was confirmed by Con- 
gress as the national anthem, the girls 
joined the audience in singing it. At the 
close the companies marched off the field 
singing “Hail to Thee’’. 


The Zouave Drill was presented approxi- 
mately thirty times. In the fall of 1914 
only seniors and juniors participated, but 
in 1922 the entire student body took part. 
Uniforms were the gym suit, at one time 
an all black garment, but later a semi- 
short sleeved white shirt, navy blue shorts, 
white socks, white tennis shoes, and red 
crepe paper trappings covering the right 
shoulder, extending across the chest and 
back around the waist with the ends hang- 
ing a few inches above the end of the 
shorts on the left. In 1925, participants 
wore bloomers. 


The Zouave was first accompanied only 
by piano, but the Columbus Lee High 
School Band later furnished the music un- 
til, beginning in 1924 and continuing 
through 1954, the Mississippi A&M Band 
played for the Zouave. By special request 
the Third Army Band played for the last 
Drill in June of 1955. Whether Miss Pohl 
stood on the fountain or not, she could 
see a gum-chewer in Company G, second 
platoon, Squad B, second from end (mov- 
ing jaws got her off the rhythm she claim- 
ed). On the big day she would be sitting 
under a bush next to the band beating 
time for the director. Music was gay, mili- 
tary discipline strict. Audiences gathered 
from far and near to watch the performan- 
ces, for enthusiasm ran high. 


Commenting on the tremendous amount 
of training and practicing involved in the 
drill, Miss Pohl merely observed, “‘It takes 
a lot of realism to create a little illusion.” 
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During the Zouave Drill, Miss Poh! could always be found 
sitting near the director's stand where she beat out the time 
for him. 


Miss Pohl gives last minute instructions to the girls 
who will perform Single Sticks before the drill. 


En Garde! 
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Campus Wheels in Zouave 


te 


ZOUAVE DRILL 1949 


There she .was, 

Seated on the ground, 

While waves of buoyant, singing girls. 
‘Went marching on - forever! 


So it seemed to me 

As | stood there in the sun 

Shading my eyes to see better, 

Though | knew the steps with my eyes shut. 


Twenty two years it has been 

Since | swung across the green with my comrades, 
But | knew the steps with my eyes shut! 

And my feet were tingling and tapping, 
Wanting to be there with them, _ 

Caught up with the motion and music. 


Whenever | see Zouave 
| have a school-sickness 
And a memory-sickness 
Which is strangely the height of joy! 


Is it because of the flash-back 

To the golden, zest-filled years 
When | marched with brisk bravado 
With a thousand other comrades? 


Is it because a cherished friend 
Helped to phrase a couplet 

In the lusty, tuneful song 
That the smiling girls chant 

As they march on and on - 
Forever? 


Is it because the music and the marching and the day 
Have been shared by tens of thousands 

Of the gay and the strong - 

Young, laughing girls, 

Marching on and on - 

Forever? 


‘Or is it because of Miss Pohl 
"Who brought us this tradition, 
Who breathed into us a_ fever 


For precision and perfection? 


‘Nothing was right if not exactly right. 


Life’ might teach us tolerance 

And the art of alibis 

But not Miss Pohl. 

We could do it - and we did.. 

And the unconquerable drive _ 

For creating perfection 

Put her on the fountain in my 5 cha 

Where she beat out the time of the music, 
The Soul-picking martial. . music, 

With exact and merciless rhythm. 


There she was, 

Seated. on the ground, 

Beating the tempo with vigor 

Right under the band-master’s eyes! 
She didn’t trust him - no. 

Her girls were accustomed toa tempo 
And it was risky to change it. 


Always | weep at Zouave, _ 
Weep with a joy and a sickness. 
It is like a sacrament 


-Or a.rare and precious tryst ° 


That | keep with another : self: 
| learn again that a small thing ~ 
Done with dogged exactness 
Is multiplied into greatness = = _, 


And into a_ breathtaking glory. 
Always I‘Il see her there, 

On the fountain 

Or on the ground, 

Beating time, beating time, 
While the girls go marching on: 


(Pauline Alice Siar 27) Msaiies 
Mrs. James M. McReynalds 
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JUNIOR-FRESHMAN WEDDING-—1909-1948 


Spirit of Alma Mater lives throu gh union of classes 


MSC, alumnae will always recall the tra- 

ditional Junior-Freshman Wedding, a 
ceremony credited to MSCW’s guiding 
spirit, the late beloved Miss Pohl. 


[: reminiscing about the joyous days at 


The rite originated as a burlesque in 
1909 with various faculty members direct- 
ing. -When Miss Pohl was asked: to take 
charge in 1920, she injected the spirit of 
loyalty to the college into the ceremony, 
changing it from a spirited comedy into a 
genuine bond of affection, often referred 
to as the spirit of MSCW. 


Participants at first wore eleborate cos- 
tumes: the freshman bride and her at- 
tendants in ethereal bridal raiment; the 
junior groom and groomsmen in satin 
coats, knee britches, and plumed hats re- 
miniscent of the French Court. In 1942 
with war restrictions, ordinary white uni- 
forms became the rule. In 1948 Miss Pohl, 
who always represented the Spirit of 
MSCW, officiated at the last union. A 
commanding figure in a black velvet robe 
de style gown, surrounded by the bride and 
groom and nearly one hundred attendants 
and flower girls, she read the ceremony in 
a ringing voice which radiated out to the 
audience: 


The temples of the Acropolis had, 
Plutarch felt, a sort of bloom of new- 
ness ... preserving them from the 
touch of time, as if they had some 
perennial spirit and undying vitality 
mingled in the composition of them. 
So, in the eyes of all her daughters, 
there is a deathless bloom upon the 
very bricks that shelter Alma Mater. 
When the leaves of the campus oaks 
tremble to the echoes of interclass 
games, and the ground underneath 
returns the thud of feet, it is only the 
lips and the feet that change from 
year to year. The echoes are the same, 
the spirit endures. 


In pledge of this faith the Juniors 
come now to wed the Freshmen, that 
by the power of their love they may 
help the Freshmen to an understand- 
ing of the spirit of our college. 


Some say that that spirit is ser- 
vice; others, that it is vision. But a 
Soul defies definition; and we have 
no need to phrase our faith so long as 
we live it, 


The Juniors in token that the 
years have taught them something of 
Alma Mater’s spirit, bring to this 
union of classes the sincere wish to 
serve as only sisters can. The Fresh- 
men bring Youth and quickening of 
new ideals. 


for Women. 


Ce SE SS AS SESE SSE SESE 


Sit SE SES SE SS SSS SES SSS SEE ERS ERS SSE SE SSS SESE SES 


Union of Junior and Freshman Classes 


The Class of 1933 was united with the Class of 1931 on the 
thirtieth day of November, 1929, at Mississippi State College 


Se MMA ODY POHL, Spirit of M. S. C. W. 
=) rae Sophomore Class ; 


Senior Class Us 


iN 
LDV VVLS VS VV LVL VLVVVVV LVS VSS LVS VSS SS SSS Se 


Live, united, Forty-eight and 
Forty-six. From this hour let nothing 
divide you in your love or your high 
purpose. Cleave to the vision of Alma 
Mater, and when the hour comes in 
which you must part from her and 
from each other, yet may one of you 
carry the light of her perennial spirit 
into the world; and the other, staying 
behind, still guard the flame like some 
sleepless vestal. 


So may all Juniors and Freshmen, 
through the years to come, by Union, 
strengthen the steadfast ideal and 
breathe upon it that bloom of new- 
ness which shall preserve it from the 
touch of Time. 


4 


—_ 


== —— =! 
— ee _A 


Witnesses 4 
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Immediately after the wedding (1938), these flower girls posed in the Old Student Activities Room. 


A reception always followed the Junior-Freshman Union in the Old Student Activities Room. (1938) 
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Mrs. Dorothy Brinker Davis ‘13, West Point, Mis- 
sissippi, Best Man, and Ruth Reed, Maid of Honor 


Mrs. Em Hardy Rightor ‘41, Alexandria, Virginia 
as the bride and Mrs. Mary Frances Clark Bruegge 
‘41, Memphis, Tennessee as the groom 


Two attendants in 1938 were Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Swain Bacon ‘40, Kent, 
Ohio (left) and Mrs. Evelyn Pearson Weems 38-40, Laurel, Mississippi on 
the right. 


On stage in 1938, Miss Pohl as the Spirit of MSCW 
united the junior and freshman classes. 
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DANCE PROGRAMS 


Programs included The Golden Hoop, Liebestraum, Tales From Vienna Woods. 


iss Pohl’s dance spectaculars each 

spring and fall always drew capac- 

ity crowds. Beginning punctually 
at eight o'clock, the performances lasted 
two and a half to three hours. She defined 
dancing as “seeing in motion what you 
hear.’’ Of her favorite*dance form Miss 
Pohl would say, ‘Ballet is not a style or 
a dialect; it is a vocabulary of gesture, 
collectively accrued for 400 years.‘’ The 
appreciation of home-grown ballet led to 
the inclusion of professional companies on 
college lyceum programs. Following the 
performance of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo at MSCW’s Whitfield Auditorium 
on February 26, 1940, the Director of the 
Company commended the fine audience 
to Miss Pohl. ‘“Why, Miss Pohl, we haven’‘t 
seen an audience like this in the United 
States. They know what to clap for!’’ Miss 
Pohl regarded MSCW’'s appreciative audi- 
ences as one of the greatest thrills of pro- 
ducing ballet. Though her girls often per- 
formed on the half-toe, having missed 
the vigorous early training for on the 
points, the spirit and form of the classi- 
cal ballet were rigidly upheld. 


“One of the routines required under Miss 
Pohl was the ‘Three Graces.’ Two of my 
best friends and | were to do this dance 
together. Not one of us was overly endow- 
ed with grace. As we were performing 
before Miss Pohl and members of the class, 
we came to the part where the other two 
were to make an arch and let me go un- 
der. However, my two cohorts forgot and 
went dancing off by themselves. Scared 
to death, | made my own arch by raising 
one arm, danced under it and concluded 
with a look of grace. Miss Pohl couldn’t 
keep from laughing and said, ‘Atkinson, | 
would have said it was impossible for one 
person to dance the ‘Three Graces.”’ It’s 
something I’ve never seen before, and you 
deserve a perfect score,’ ‘’ recounted Mrs. 
Harold Teasley (Evelyn Atkinson ‘33), 
Kosciusko, Miss., about her former teacher. 


Her dance programs never listed Miss 
Pohl as the choreographer; but when no 
credit was given, one could safely attribute 
it to her. Perennial favorites of MSCW 
girls were: The Golden Hoop, Tales From 
Vienna Woods, Sonata Pathetique, Liebes- 
traum, The Waltz of the Flowers, The 
Scarf Dance, and Valse Bluette, the latter 
four original Pohl compositions. Liebes- 


traum and The Golden Hoop were consider- 
ed the most beautiful of all Miss Pohl’s 
aesthetic dances. Liebestraum was per- 
formed by six girls wearing Grecian cos- 
tumes of white China silk. Four of them 
skillfully manipulated a billowing, white 
silk scarf, about sixteen feet square, 
while underneath danced the two lovers. 
Perhaps the favorite of all was The Golden 
Hoop. While two girls rolled a hoop a- 
cross the stage, a third leaped gracefully 
through it. The performance was breath- 
taking as the audible gasps of the audience 
testified. Gold floodlights highlighted the 
gold grecian costumes of the three dancers. 
Miss Louise Terry ‘31, MSCW Assistant 
Director of Admissions, helped Miss Pohl 
work out this dance and was the first, with 
two others, to perform it. The programs 
included natural dancing, classical ballet, 
folk dancing of European, Oriental, and 
native American origin, clog and tap and 
modern dancing as exemplified by Mary 
Wigman, Doris Humphrey (with whom Miss 
Pohl studied) and Martha Graham. 


Even with dancing, Miss Pohl’s wonder- 
ful sense of humor came through. Mrs. 
James W. Wilson, (Caroline Butler ‘48), 
Bailey, Miss., remembers one such time: 
“At a little Saturday night dance with the 
Blue Serenaders, a boy asked Miss Pohl 
to dance to a waltz. The next music 
played was a jitterbug, but the young man 
did not return Miss Pohl to the sidelines. 
She, as usual, was great. When she re- 
turned to the side, someone asked how she 
liked the jitterbug. ‘Huh!’ she said. ‘He 
just yanked me and | yanked him back!’ “’ 


“The Blue Bird,’’ a one-act variation 
from the ballet Aurora’s Wedding, with 
music from  Tschaikowsky’s Sleeping 
Beauty, was another audience favorite 
created by Miss Pohl. The “Blue Bird,’’ 
danced as a duet, exhibits its dreamlike 
poetic quality in the ballerina’s dancing 
and the exceptional leaps of the man. 
When asked during her retirement why 
she had not produced the dance more 
often, Miss Pohl explained that ‘It was too 
hard to find girls who could do the leaps 
required of the male dancer.’ She first 
presented it at MSCW in the early thirties. 


Other all time favorites on Miss Pohl’s 
dance programs included Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers (Jessel) . . . Chauve Souris; 


@) 


The Happy Prince (combining the reading 
of the story by Oscar Wilde with its visual 
portrayal in dance to the music by Chopin); 
Valse de Ballet (Levitsky) . Vestoff- 
Serova; Gavotte (Lincke) . . . Chalif; Harle- 
quinade (Waldteufel); The Butterfly Etude 
(Chopin); Apollo’s Horses (Gautier), The 
Nightingale (Engelmann); Sea Gardens 
(Cooke); Garden of Used-to-Be (Friml); A 
Symphony (Tschaikowsky) . . . Chalif; Lie- 
bestraum (A Dream of Love . . . Liszt); 
Invictus (Huhn); Song of the Bayou (Bloom) 
. . . Strauss; Feux d’Artifice (Debussy); 
and Adapted Egyptian Hands Study. 


Just as the thought of classical dancing 
cannot be separated from that of beauti- 
ful music, so Miss Emma Ody Pohl as an 
educator, will always be associated, in the 
minds of Mississippians, with the correla- 
tion of theatre and beautiful music in the 
development of the art of the dance in 
Mississippi. 


Josie Campbell ‘20, now Mrs. James Kelly, Bristol, Vir- 


ginia, one time assistant to Miss Pohl 
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In a talk to the Mississippi Federation 
of Music Clubs, Miss Pohl explained the 
interrelation of physical education, dancing, 
and music: 


Dancing, first of all, brings direct 
contact with music, by the act of par- 
ticipating in calisthenics and dancing 
classes, to the accompaniment of 
simple, melodic tunes with easily de- 
fined tempo. The new found famili- 
arity creates an atmosphere of inti- 
mate association with music as an ad- 
junct to the matter at hand, not re- 
lated to the discipline of study or forc- 
ed concentration, and always connot- 
ing pleasure. 


The second stage is seeing pro- 
grams set to classic but melodious, 
poetic music, such as that of Chopin, 
Strauss, Offenbach, Revel, Tschai- 
kowsky, where the dance is either a 
visual interpretation of the music, or 
the music an accompaniment to the 
ideas and moods expressed in the 
dance. Listening to music thus be- 
comes an unconscious habit, and re- 
peated association with good music of 
all types creates a kinship which can 
never be broken. 

The last stage is that of visualiz- 
ing abstract music with the applica- 
tion of color, lights, costumes, move- 
ment, and personality, as for example, 
Beethoven's Sonata Pathetique, so 
that it becomes a personal experience. 
Once that barrier is past, music can 
be enjoyed without visual interpreta- 
tion as well as with it. 


- Dancing serves, moreover, to ex- 
plain the inter-relation of the several 
arts, and of the arts of life— 
the dance, music, the theatre, poetry 
painting, ideas, feelings, and national 
geography (folk dances, and the inter- 
pretation of essentially national 
music), which mark the cultivation of 
mind and heart. 


To sum it up, dancing has opened 
to many, who otherwise would never 
have listened or learned, the door to 
the infinite riches of music. 


Miss Pohl had expressed her ideas a- 
bout the dance through hundreds of writ- 
ten words. She had compiled -a detailed 
history of the ballet, including a resume’ 
of the world’s most famous ballet dancers. 
“Dancing has existed from time immemo- 
rial. Before human speech evolved, man 
communicated with signs and _ gestures 
which expressed his thoughts, desires, e- 
motions,”” she wrote. “The art of the 
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dance is a sign language, a language 
through which the dancer portrays to the 
beholder, by means of rhythmic steps and 
graceful gesture, his interpretation of joy, 
gladness, grief, anger, stark tragedy and 
comedy.”’ 


Her career was not without its trials. 
One objection to dancing on the MSCW 
campus was from persons censuring ‘‘im- 
modest costumes.’ When Miss Pohl was 
approached in 1927 by the Editor of THE 


LIGHT, a La Crosse, Wisconsin magazine 


no longer published, about her opinion re- 
garding costuming, Miss Pohl first asked 
President J. C. Fant, an arch conservative 
in such matters, if she could make a candid 
statement. He agreed with the proviso: 
“Should it (her opinion) not coincide with 
ours with which you are acquainted, | 
would be glad for you to let him know that 
this opinion represents only your own and 
not that of the college.’’ The article, en- 
titled ‘“Is Physical Education in Our Schools 
and Colleges Encouraging Nudity?’’ quoted 
Miss Pohl’s answer: 


“| approve of our uniform for the 
class work, though | would like, for 
our sports work, a sock which comes 
up just below the knee. For dancing 
| would like a shorter classical cos- 
tume, no petticoat, no shoes and stock- 
ings. These changes represent my own 
ideas, not those of the college au- 
thorities who disapprove of them. | 
conform to their ideas in order to 
teach physical education in the col- 
lege.” 


Miss Pohl respected authority and con- 
formed to administrative policy even when 
she personally disagreed with it. She 
worked with five different administrations 
in her tenure at MSCW and was able to 
extend each president her full cooperation. 
She in turn received that mutual respect 
from them. 


She wrote the late R. E. L. Sutherland 
upon his retirement as President of MSCW: 
“1 am sure you have long since forgotten 
this, so | will have to remind you that it 


Maestro Di Ballo, Vincenzo Celli with the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, told Miss 
Pohl that he could teach her dancers some new things but they had nothing to unlearn. 
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was you who turned the tide at MSCW for 
the costuming of the dancers in our dance 
programs. You said YES to my request 
that the Greek Maidens and the Forest 
Spirits be permitted to dance BAREFOOT- 
ED!!!’ 


Dancing flourished on the campus, de- 
fying the censorious conditions wrought by 
wide-spread Puritan ideas during the great 
depression. In fact, the thirties are often 
described as the golden years for the dance 
at MSCW. Art triumphed when students 
were campus-bound by lack of funds and 
instructors were not certain of their own 
pay checks. Audiences hungered for a re- 
lease from harsh realities. It was during 
this period that Miss Pohl took her dancers 
on a tour of southern colleges, an artistic 
if not a financial success. 


_ MSCW President B. L. Parkinson co- 
operated to the limits imposed upon him 
by the Legislature in making funds avail- 
able to Miss Pohl and other department 
heads for cultural pursuits. (The college 
had no regularly employed photographer 
during the thirties, but Dr. and Mrs. Par- 
kinson graciously loaned snapshots from 
their personal album for this book.) 


Miss Pohl employed talented dancers in 
later years to assist her in class so that 
her students could see the motions as per- 
formed by a fresh, young face—a pliant, 
youthful body—to feel the spirit of eternal 


A Pohl composition and all-time favorite was “‘Liebestraum”’ (Dream of Love). 
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youth and beauty in movement. Two of 
these assistants were Mrs. J. W. Carson 
(Jane Bullock ‘38), Meridian, Mississippi, 
and Mrs. Carl McKellar (Mary Alice Wing- 
field ‘36), Columbus, Mississippi. As long 
as students were willing to donate Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons to special 
dancing classes (and some of their nights), 
Miss Pohl happily worked with them until 
the college whistle warned them it was 
time to dress for dinner. With the coming 
of automobiles, more privileges, and more 
social occasions to compete with dancing 
classes, it became increasingly difficult to 
find students willing to devote the time 
and practice to produce dance programs 
of Miss Pohl’s standards. Somehow there 
were always enough talented girls willing 
to undertake the discipline and enjoy the 
excitement at the end. Miss Pohl present- 
ed excellent dance programs until her re- 
tirement in 1955 and rarely missed a good 
dance program near Columbus. 


Another of Miss Pohl’s star dancers was 
Mrs. Mary Alice Wingfield McKellar ‘36, 
Columbus, Mississippi. 


@ 
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Mrs. Jane Bullock Carson ‘38, Meridian, was one of Miss Pohl’s star 
dancers and later her assistant. 


Miss Pohl’s dance programs were first presented on the front campus. This is aesthetic dancing. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Back stage activity—work of make-up artists, lighting technicians, rehearsals, costumes 


udiences never gleaned an_ insight 
Ae the back-breaking work involved 

behind the scenes of Miss Pohl’s e- 
laborate dance programs. But what make- 
up artist, lighting technician or dancer 
can ever forget the hours of toiling prac- 
tice under Miss Pohl’s perfectionist eye? 
She would sit under the balcony at the 
back of Whitfield Auditorium during re- 
hearsals flashing her big smile to which 
the dancers on stage always responded. 


Whole books of lighting instructions by 
act and scene hold testimony to Miss 
Pohl’s passion for detail; for how else 
could she have staged such a complex 
operation with the aid of her assistants? 
To capture the mood of the scene, to 
heighten the dramatic effect or express 
an emotion, to cover entrances and exits, 
she planned each lighting position—select- 
ed the colored gelatins and tested their 
effects on the fabrics, the backdrop, the 
dancers; charted and timed the movements 
of the color wheel, the dimmer, each spot 
—for the technicians at every station. 
How many times her vociferous voice rang 
out across the stage warning or startling 
one of her self-trained lighting technicians 
to change a light! From complete darkness 
to a gradual blushing pink to a fire light 
red, the lithe, graceful dancers executed 
their routines while complimentary lights 
accented their costumes until they gradual- 
ly dimmed or suddenly blacked out. If 


Miss Pohl ordered costumes by mail, she 
re-read, corrected and even revised her 
ordering instructions to insure the right 
interpretation. There must be no mistake. 
Sometimes she caught a train into New 
York just to select exactly what she want- 
ed, and brought back mysterious packages 
and boxes for her girls. Kate Shea and 
other theatrical costumers in musty shops 
bordering Broadway were old friends she 
visited during Christmas and summer va- 
cations. A sudden command by wire from 
Miss Pohl for instant purchase did not 
surprise them. 


Much of the backstage activity took 
place at a little white house on Fifth Ave- 
nue South, the home of Mrs. Dixie Smith. 
“Miss Dixie,” as the girls called her, 
made costumes for Miss Pohl’s dance pro- 
grams and Zouave for some thirty years. 


“Go to Mrs. Smith’s house and get your 
costumes fitted,’’ Miss Pohl would order 
the dancers. 


“But where does she live, Miss Pohl?’’ 
they might ask. 


“Just follow the others, but go! And 


hurry!”’ 


And it proved to be a simple task to 
find Miss Dixie’s house, by following the 
line of dancers treking back and forth 
on Fifth Avenue. Once there they might 
be stood on a table to be hemmed or 


pinned. Mrs. Smith loved beauty, and her 
pride in her creative sewing talents was 
well founded. Gay costumes in rainbow 
hues covered most of the furniture, and 
the sewing machine was hardly ever silent 
though much of the work had to be done 
by hand. Each year the costumes had to 
be re-styled and fitted for the new dan- 
cers. Just as Miss Pohl loved the girls and 
took pride in them, so did Miss Dixie. She 
often worked literally from sunrise into the 
late night striving for the right ““hang’’ on a 
skirt, or sewing glittering sequins and rhine- 
stones on nearly a hundred costumes for 
some program. Everything had to be cor- 
rect for the girls whose bloom of youth 
glowed under grease paint. 


Make-up received careful consideration 
from Miss Pohl who deligently trained 
selected girls in the art of applying theat- 
rical make-up. These artists often accom- 
panied Miss Pohl and her dancers when 
they presented lyceums at other colleges 
and universities. 


So they worked together. Behind the 
scenes technicians and artists did their 
part. With Miss Pohl darting everywhere, 
missing nothing with her alert eyes, the 
dancers, beautifully clad and made up, 
took their positions on stage to wait for 
their cue in that expectant silence before 
the curtain goes up and the music begins. 
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Before a performance Miss Pohl’s dancers practiced many hours. It took a lot of tedious work to comply with Miss Pohl’s 
, performance standards. 


Backstage before the show, Miss Pohl’s dancers received finishing touches on 
make-up and costumes. The woman wearing the black hat is Mrs. Dixie 
Smith who made costumes for Miss Pohl for nearly thirty years. The dancers relax before the show begins. 
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Cheerleaders lead their classes in singing college songs in 1936. 


COLLEGE SONGS—1909-1920 


The writing of “Alma Mater,” “Hail to Thee,” and Class Songs 


iss Pohl shared in the writing of 

most MSCW songs which were us- 

ually introduced as activities creat- 
ed a need for them. If the seniors played 
the juniors at basketball, for instance, each 
team composed a_ song’ to- express 
their spirit; and with Miss Pohl cheering 
at the sidelines, sang it to some popular 
tune of the day. When Miss Pohl had been 
at 11!&C a year, Class Day 1909 brought 
forth original songs for each class and one 
composed especially for Class Day exercis- 
es, June 4. Junior Day songs, Class songs, 
and Little Sister songs of today are varia- 
tions of songs recorded on Class day 1909. 


Miss Pohl found II&C without a song 
which expressed the spirit of the student 
body for Alma Mater. She soon fired the 
enthusiasm of the girls and corrected this 
situation. In response to inquiries about 
the author of the “‘“‘Alma Mater,’’ the 
MSCW Museum now has this statement 
from the late Mrs. Rice Gaither (Frankie 
Jones ‘09): 


“As to the Alma Mater song, Miss 


Pohl is really the person to tell you 
of that. It was in no sense inspired. 
It was a college without a song be- 
fore she came. She set us all to work 
to remedy that. An Alma Mater song 
she felt we needed, and she picked me 
to write the words. The tune, she 
supplied—an old German folk song, 
| believe, beloved by her mother. I’m 
completely unmusical. So she sat at 
the piano on a Sunday afternoon (at 
the Whitfield’s maybe, or at her board- 
ing house) and played it over and over 
while | haltingly set down words to 
fit. Is this very disillusioning? It is, 
| am told, exactly how no song should 
be written.” 


Miss Pohl never confided to friends her 
part in the MSCW Alma Mater song. She 
loved other college songs like ‘“O Towered 
Clock’’ and ‘Anniversary Song’’ (‘Serene 
is the Dawning’’) by Harold Richey, former 
head of MSCW’s music department, and 
“Valse Bluette’’ by Theodore C. Russell, 
former professor of music and later head of 
the music department, all written especial- 
ly for the Fiftieth Anniversary Masque, 


directed by Miss Pohl. The story of ‘Hail 
to Thee’ is explained by a circular found 
in Miss Pohl’s belongings. 


Miss Pohl always maintained a compe- 
tent musician, an MSCW piano graduate, 
to play for dancing classes at the gymna- 
sium. She would no more tolerate a slurred 
run on the piano than she would a missed 
dance step. Appropriate music was used 
for everything from setting-up exercises to 
scarf dances—and the same authenticity 
applied to costuming, make-up, lighting, 
speech, and scenery. Lingering notes from 
Miss Pohl’s favorite music must yet gently 
pulsate in the imaginations of those who 
heard them so often. What an unexpected 
thrill to hear again and have the dances 
they represent flash upon that inward eye: 
Scarf Plastique (Grieg); Nocturne (Chopin), 
Op. 15, No. 2; Idilio (Theodore Lack), Op. 
134; Fireflies (Charles Huerter), No. 18- 
413; Valse de Ballet (Levitsky); Valse 
Brillante (Chopin), Op. 34, No. 1; Minuet 
de la Reine (Boccherini); Gavotte Pastorale 
(Alexandre Glazounow); Spirit of Indepen- 
dence (Abe Holzmann); and Mazurka 


(Chopin), Op. 33, No. 2. 
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Mlississippi State College for Women 


Who forote “Hail to Thee?” 


Gollaborating were: 


EOLA WILLIAMS 1920 
JANE WILLIAMS 1921 
EMMA ODY POHL 
VACHEL LINDSEY 


Here is the story as told by an alumna. 


In 1920 Miss Pohl suggested that a new college song should 
replace the old I. I. and C. song. She selected the music 
“Independence March” which she had been experimenting with 
for a martial dance. Eola Williams, senior class poet, and 
Jane Williams, junior class poet, worked for two weéks, writing 
a few lines, humming and beating them off to the music, re- 
ceiving valuable suggestions from Miss Pohl. 


Just before it was completed, Vachel Lindsey (having lec- 
tured at M.S.C.W.) visted Miss Pohl’s dancing class and chant- 
ed “The Butterflies Shimmering by the Pool” while the girls 
tried to interpret it. 


Miss Pohl saw a golden opportunity and grasped it. “Sing 
your new college song, girls, and show him our difficulties 
with the word Mississippi.” 


They sang, and instantly Vachel Lindsey sat down to the 
piano, and accompanying himself, sang: 

“M -i-double s- i- double s- i- double p-i,” now known and 
loved by every student of M.S.C. W. 


The charming feature of putting their arms around their 
classmates as they sing to Alma Mater was the idea of Miss 
Pohl, inspirer and collaborator of the song. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA CENTENNIAL PAGEANT-_1921 


Miss Pohl invited to direct university’s 100th anniversary 5. 0. Wl 


n 1921 Miss Pohl received a great dis- 

tinction and honor from the University 

of Virginia. The Centennial Pageant 
Committee of the University of Virginia 
“decided that Miss Pohl,’’ who had taught 
at summer sessions there, ‘would meet all 
of the requirements of the situation better 
than anyone else we know’ to direct the 
production of their historic pageant cele- 
brating the University’s 100th Anniversary. 
Schools in Virginia were passed over in se- 
lecting a director for this important oc- 
casion. 


The late Frances Jones Gaither was ask- 
ed to write the Virginia pageant in con- 
junction with Miss Pohl who was assisted 
by Miss Grace Massengale ‘16, Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi, an MSCW physical edu- 
cation instructor, and Gladys Gunter, 
‘17, Mrs. G. A. Sinclair, Washington, D. C. 


Nearly eight weeks of preparatory train- 


ing required Miss Pohl’s leaving MSCW 
for Virginia in April much to the woe of 
stricken girls who did not know what they 
would do without her for two months. She 
took fifteen of her most talented dancers 
to perform. Twelve hundred characters 
had to be trained for the production and 
through rain, mud, and heat, they endured 
grueling practice. All dress rehearsals 
were held at midnight so that no one could 
see the performance before show time. 
Costuming and _ skillful manipulation of 
scenery and lighting effects combined to 
make the pageant spectacular. 


The night came. Presented in the Greek 
amphitheatre, ‘The Shadow of a Builder’’ 
depicted, grand-scale style, the illustrious 
past of the mother state of Virginia and the 
University of Virginia founded by Thomas 
Jefferson. Representatives from one hun- 
dred nineteen United States universities 
and colleges, including forty-nine college 
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presidents, representatives from twenty 


foreign institutions and five ambassadors, 
were in the audience. Authoress Frances 
Parkinson Keyes wrote in GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING of the pageant, ‘It was magnif- 
icently done, the most beautiful thing of 
the sort that | have ever seen.” 


A year later Miss Pohl and her dancers 
were still receiving letters of praise and 
admiration for a skillfully executed show. 
Edwin A. Alderman, President of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, extolled the performance 
of the MSCW girls and Miss Pohl’s direc- 
tion as the most splendid part of the 
pageant. 


In 1935 she was to demonstrate once a- 
gain her ability as a_ director-producer 
when MSCW President B. L. Parkinson ask- 
ed that she undertake the presentation of 
“The Clock and the Fountain,” the fiftieth 
anniversary masque of MSCW. 


Miss Pohl usually carried some of her most talented dancers to the University of Virginia each summer when she taught there. 
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Under Miss Pohl’s directing hand and her costume designing, any dance program was a spectacular, whether at the University of Virginia or at MSCW. £ 


Happily they danced under a billowing silk scarf. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION —1908-1955 


An indomitable pioneer in the field, her name synonymous with physical education 


were inducted into the physical edu- 

cation department by Miss Pohl’s 
lively orientation speech. What alumna 
will ever forget her humorous opening re- 
marks: ‘The strain of the foregoing re- 
marks having put you into a sufficiently 
somnolent mood to stand the rest, the tenor 
of my remarks is not intended to break in- 
to your repose—but only for the present 
am | so lenient, | assure you.” 


| ie forty-seven years MSCW students 


Four years of required physical educa- 
tion was a unique contribution made by 
Miss Pohl. Those with physical problems 
were placed in restricted gym or “‘rest-in- 
the-room’’ gym while their hours were 
checked just as those of their more active 
friends. In the early days of physical edu- 
cation at MSCW few lecture courses were 
offered. These were modified as needs a- 
rose and changes occurred. Each girl en- 
tering class submitted to a ““schemograph”’ 
picture for postural diagnosis. For those 
who needed help with some carriage fault, 
remedial exercises were taught in confer- 
ence and classes. By the time of bathing- 
suit weather, many girls had made real 
progress in conquering a “‘lordosis back 
line’’ or a prominent abdomen. ‘The Ver- 
tically Elite,’ a postural register inspired 
by Miss Pohl, developed on campus. Hun- 
dreds of MSCW students eagerly competed 
each year to be classed among the Verti- 
cally Elite, but few succeeded. Pictures of 
the winners appeared in THE COMMER- 
CIAL APPEAL. 


The Student Activities Building, ante- 
cedent of the Hogarth Student Center, 
housed the first swimming pool (1908) 
built on the MSCW campus. Sandwiches 
were sold by students after study hours to 
raise funds, and when the pool was com- 
pleted, it was a momentous day for the 
students and President Whitfield alike. 
MSCW became the first state supported 
college for women to have a swimming 
pool. The idea of the pool, according to 
Miss Pohl, was to secure a place where 
swimming could be taught. A pool large 
enough for recreation and aquacades would 
be yet a future goal. 


Mrs. John D. Geron (Irene Lillo ‘53), Los 
Angeles, California, recalled this incident 
in gym class: ‘Deathly afraid of water, 
| believe | took every gym class available 


to avoid swimming. Finally, the time came 
and | actually failed beginning swimming 
three times. Of course, Miss Pohl soon 
learned of Lillo (whom she insisted should 
be called Leelo) and at every gym registra- 
tion she announced to all present, ‘Girls, 
this is Leelo who checks the pool water 
but hesitates to get in. There’s something 
funny here.’ “’ 


Under the new building program _ pro- 
moted by President J. C. Fant, a new gym- 
nasium was erected in 1927, a smaller ver- 
sion of the one at the University of Vir- 
gina. Playing fields were expanded. Now 
there was room for Swedish gymnastics, 
bad weather space for teaching tennis and 
team sports, recreational games, and peda- 
gogy for majors, including Miss Pohl’s 
class in kinesiology, and an indoor pool. 
Before giving specifications to the archi- 
tect for the pool, Miss Pohl made several 
trips to leading colleges in the East to study 
their facilities for teaching swimming. She 
traveled to Wellesley only to learn that 
students there used the lake. When she 
returned she and the President conferred 
on some plans for the large indoor pool. 
Years later in retirement she confessed that 
MSCW already had a better pool in the 
old gym than most of the colleges she 
visited. “| found some good pools in 
YWCA's though,”” she chuckled. 


In 1947 the gymnasium was officially 
named the Pohl Gymnasium in a Home- 
coming dedication speech by Mrs. Jane 
Bullock Carson ‘38, former assistant to 
Miss Pohl. The Class of 1943 decided, 
after a valuable suggestion from Mrs. Dera 
Dry Parkinson ‘48, wife of MSCW President 
B. L. Parkinson, to present the college with 
a portrait of Miss Pohl as a gift from their 
treasury. They were captivated with the 
idea, and the class president, Frankie 
Stevens, now Mrs. Henry Lawler, immedi- 
ately ran to the gym to get Miss Pohl’s 
consent to sit for the portrait. 


They saw each other in the hall, and 
when Frankie made her request; Miss 
Pohl just stood speechless, then burst into 
soft sobs, always a sign that she was deeply 
touched. With tears running in rivulets 
down her cheeks, she said, ‘Oh, Frankie, 
why would you want to do that? I’m not 
worthy of that honor.” 


Miss Leslie Emmett was commissioned 
to do the portrait, and Miss Pohl went to 
the artist’s New England home one sum- 
mer to pose for several sittings. When the 
portrait was completed, it was hung by 
the Class of 1943 with great pride and love 
in the gymnasium hallway so that anyone 
entering the doorway could see a physical 
manifestation of the marvelous spirit who 
was head of the physical education depart- 
ment. 


Emma Ody Pohl taught as she felt she 
should. She thought her girls needed fo 
dance in order to acquire the grace and 
ease that come from rhythmic movements 
of the body and also the freedom and force 
that develop with correct bone and muscle 
growth. Every student attending MSCW 
was required to pass two courses in natural 
dancing. For those who could qualify, ad- 
vanced dancing classes were offered. Be- 
fore the first formal dance in 1938, Miss 
Pohl made the resources of the gym avail- 
able to girls who wished to improve their 
social dancing. When social dances with 
men invited were first approved by the col- 
lege administration in 1938, President B. 
L. Parkinson appointed Miss Pohl chairman 
of a committee composed of faculty and 
students who had the responsibility of 
planning events along lines of best prac- 
tice. This innovation aroused much inter- 
est and enthusiasm throughout the state. 
One student’s father requested the privi- 
lege of being his daughter’s escort since 
he had never hoped to dance on the MSCW 
campus. A copy of the first class dance 
invitations and rules of etiquette, modeled 
after those used in exclusive eastern girls’ 
schools, are preserved in the MSCW mu- 
seum. 


Emma Ody Pohl is synonymous with phy- 
sical education. A staunch pioneer in the 
field, she paved the way and set the struc- 
ture of physical education departments 
modeled after hers in many colleges and 
universities. ““When a_ freshman first 
comes here, after hearing about Miss Pohl 
all her life, she creeps into the gym in si- 
lent awe and respect, hoping to be permitt- 
ed to see the venerable little lady, and what 
does she see? A wisk broom, a flash of a 
smile charged with personality, and then 
she’s gone.” 


@) 
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Miss Emma Ody Pohl—the teacher, the artist, the producer and director, the 
writer, the scholor and the staunch supporter of MSCW 


Miss Pohl began folk dancing classes shortly after coming to IIl&C. 


In 1947 the MSCW gymnasium was named in honor of Miss Pohl. 


ren 
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The freshman basketball team of the Class of 1911 won every game played against other 
H&C teams, 


The indomitable Emma Ody Pohl 


These are the winners of the posture contest who 
became “The Vertically Elite.’’ 


Miss Pohl’s desk. was always cluttered with papers and speeches, 
something she would be writing on at the time. 


os 


Sestecnssaconeee ce 
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A queenly likeness of Miss Pohl, painted by artist Leslie Emmet in 1942, was presented to the college by the Class of 1943. It still adorns 
the hallway of the Pohl gymnasium where it was placed at the unveiling. 
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ncluded on Miss Pohl’s dance programs 

more often than any other ballet was 

“Les Sylphides’’. She attended four or 
five performances of the ballet in New 
York and sketched group formations to 
teach her students for the first campus pre- 
sentation on October 22, 1934 at Home- 
coming. With only six weeks to prepare 
for the performance, participants practiced 
four nights a week from seven to nine 

i thirty and on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons. . 


An MSCW production of ‘’Les Sylphides’’ 
involved at least twenty-six special dan- 
cers who devoted many _ hours _ to 

| dancing classes with Miss Pohl. A typical 
_ dance program lists the names of fifty 
| Bu make-up artists, twenty lighting technici- 
Rh Me ans, a pianist, and sometimes the MSCW 
Orchestra, a stage electrician, a wardrobe 

. - mistress, and many others required for the 
presentation. Faithful to the last detail 
were Amanda and Eloise, the maids at the 
an gym who were the backstage stalwarts. 
All the students knew and loved them. 
When Miss Pohl chartered a bus and car- 
ried her dancers to other towns to present 
special programs, Eloise went along as 
their wardrobe mistress. Miss Pohl was 
everywhere—in the wings, in the flies, on 
_ ‘the balcony checking the spots, out front 
a instructing the ushers. She would have 


h On the front campus dancers present a routine from “Les Sylphides.” 
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LES SYLPHIDES—1934 


Pure, classic ballet, presented with beauty, elegance, finesse 


her hair set for the occasion, but usually 
brushed it out before leaving the beauty 
parlor. ‘‘Although it was impossible to 
describe her to people who had never seen 
her, it was fun trying, and | still quote 
her,” recalled Mrs. Robert Reisdorf (Mar- 
ceille Hawkins ‘46), Belvidere, Illinois. 
‘She never seemed to care particularly 
how she looked, and once the SPECTATOR 
had a feature about her. When asked how 
she decided what she would wear to class 
each day, she said, ‘I just go to the closet 
and say, I’m going over to the gym, and 
if you want to go, you’d better hang on!’ “’ 
She rarely ate or slept well before a major 
production, but. subsisted on orange juice 
and milk which she recommended to every- 
one. 


In writing about ‘Les Sylphides,’’ Miss 
Pohl said, ‘’Fokine’s ballet is probably as 
lovely an example of the pure classic ballet 
as there is in the entire repertory of. the 
dance. It is a ballet for those who are 
able to discern the subtlety of its composi- 
tion, its exquisite musicianship, and above 
all, its abstraction. Certainly this dream- 
like ‘Les Sylphides,’’ (Spirits of the Air) 
expresses, as nearly as possible, in the 
flow of its movements from one to the 
other, the lyric poetry of the music.’’ Per- 
haps: Miss Pohl loved this ballet for that 
reason. 


“Les Sylphides’” was rehearsed 
on resin coated floors to pre- 
vent the dancers from slipping. 
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PIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY MASQUE— 
THE CLOCK AND THE FOUNTAIN-—1935 


History of college depicted in largest-scaled, 


Ori ginal production ever held on campus 


the date the Mississippi Legislature 
appropriated funds for establishing the 

first state supported college exclusively for 
women in the United States. Fifty years 
later, the occasion was observed with a 
golden anniversary celebration in which Dr. 
B. L. Parkinson, President of MSCW, chal- 
lenged both faculty and students to make 
the year-long anniversary an unprecedented 
one of achievement in original works. To 
Miss Pohl, this original work meant a mas- 
ue. What is a masque? One should see 
MSCW’s Golden Anniversary Masque be- 
fore hearing Webster’s definition: ‘‘An 
elaborately staged show in which a brief 
lyrical drama heralds the appearance of 
dancers who perform symbolic dances un- 
til called back into their pageant by fare- 
well speech and song.’ The theme served 
as a framework to encompass a vast variety 
of original works by MSCW faculty, stu- 
wit and alumnae... . directed by Miss 

ohl. 


~The golden curtain unfolds at Miss 
Pohl’s silent cue. Revealed is a scene de- 
picting the MSCW campus of 1935 with a 
classical portico in the background. The 
masque, written for MSCW’s Golden An- 
niversary by Mrs. Frankie Jones Gaither 
‘09, opens dramatically with the problem 
posed of a hurt, disillusioned girl on the 
verge of withdrawing from a place which 
arouses only boredom and distaste in her. 
A retiring teacher attempts to revalue the 
place for her by evoking memories of her 
mother and grandmother, both of whom 
attended the same college. The effort is 
worthless for the moment, but by dramatic 
devices the earlier generations are brought 
before the audience, their story traced 
from the submissive 80’s through the mili- 
tant years to the rebellious 1935 with a 
climax in one girl’s decision to discover 
what life wants of her. The title for the 
masque was inspired by two of the oldest 


Nounder’s Day, October 22, 1884, is 
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Miss Pohl, wearing a dark gown and a flower in her hair, receives at a recep- 
tion held during MSCW’s fiftieth anniversary celebration. 


campus landmarks, the towered clock (pur- 
chased by the college trustees) and the 
fountain, a gift from the class of 1889. 


Theodore C. Russell, MSCW professor of 
music, composed and directed all orches- 
tral and ensemble scores for the masque 
for which a complete symphony was writ- 
ten and produced. He paid Miss Pohl a 
signal honor by dedicating his overture to 
her. The original copy along with a hand 
written note from Mr. Russell were among 
her keepsakes. One of Mr. Russell’s inter- 
ludes, ‘Valse Bluette,’’ delighted Miss 
Pohl so much that she arranged a dance 
for it, and six of her lovliest dancers pre- 
sented it as an interlude for the masque. 
They danced in shimmering costumes of 
white china silk under the soft blue color 
of spotlights. | 


Harold A. Ritchie, head of the MSCW 
music department, composed and directed 
all lyrics of the masque. The opening 
chorus, a blending of 1,000 voices of 
MSCW students, was a spirited ‘’Marching 
Song.’’ Other song hits from the masque 
by Composer Ritchie are, “‘O ‘Towered 
Clock,’’ “The Clock and the Fountain,’’ and 
“The Anniversary Song.’’ (Students later 
called this composition by the familiar 
lines ‘Serene as the Dawning.”’) 


Not even the cast of 500 was allowed 
to hear the music or see the dances before 
show night. All dances for the masque 
were original compositions by Miss Pohl. 
In the first ballet, depicting dawn, ten dan- 
cers carry water jars molded after designs 
created by Miss Pohl. They wear flowered 
robes of pastel tones with tints matched by 
Miss Pohl from actual dawn colors and 
dance under floodlights of rose, blue and 
green, to Debussy’s ‘Arabesque.’ Sheath- 
ed in robes of sombre burnt orange under 
red lights that transform them into sym- 
bolic shafts of flame, the dancers execute 
the second dance, ‘Negro Spiritual.’ 


The audience acclaimed ‘The Crusa- 
ders” its favorite dance with wild applause. 
Four times they asked for an encore, the 
most “‘repeats’’ Miss Pohl ever presented 
by her dancers in Whitfield Auditorium. 
The rhythmic beat of a throbbing drum 
provided the only music. A gold back 
drop served as a background for nearly 
sixty dancers clad in gold leatherette 
pleated skirts and tunics of gold, bronze, 
and orange. Heads were adorned in gold- 
winged helments. A thin gold gauze-like 
front screen (a Broadway innovation of the 
time), purchased especially for the masque, 
gave an illusory effect, golden in nature. 
The ideals of the Crusaders came to light 
through the pulsating movements of the 
dancers against the filmy opalescent milk- 
iness of yellow, rose, and white lights. The 
triumphant armored figures with medieval 
halberts and banners spotted with vivid 
colors execute a stirring dance of preci- 
sion. In an illusory duet, ‘Romance,”’ the 
Princess, Mrs. Mary Alice Wingfield Mc- 
Kellar ‘36, Columbus, Mississippi and the 
Prince, Mrs. Martha Clyde Tucker Dicker- 
son ‘38, Mobile, Alabama wear costumes 
of blue, red and silver after the style of 
troubadours. ‘’Gothic Chorale,’” a panto- 
mine of spiritual exaltation, is danced to 
the music of a Latin chant by girls in flow- 
ing robes of purple and green who wear 
jewelled silver crowns from which cascade 
long veils. In a symbolic dance presenta- 
tion, the significance of the fountain is ex- 
plained in the closing scene of the masque. 


The twelve-page program for ‘’The Clock 
and the Fountain” lists names of all parti- 
cipants including sixty-seven faculty 
and/or towns people in addition to stu- 
dents. Another original presentation by 
Miss Pohl during the Golden Anniversary 
year was “’Les Sylphides,’’ presented by her 
dancers for the first time during Home- 
coming, 1934-35. 
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ANNUALS DEDICATED TO MISS POHL 


Consecrations of love and gratitude from Classes of ’12,’29,’39,’53 


1912—To Emma Ody Pohl for her unselfish devotion to the 
interests of our college; her untiring energy and enthusiasm, and 
her staunch loyalty to the Il&C, we dedicate this, the eleventh 


volume of MEH LADY. 


1939—Because to us as individuals and as a student body she has typified 
the ideals of our Alma Mater, because with her tireless energy, her broad 
vision, and her understanding heart she has become a legend and a spirit, 
a torch lighting us on to high things; because we recognize her faithful 
and brilliant contribution to the achievements of Mississippi State College for 
Women, we dedicate this, the thirtieth volume of MEH LADY to Miss 


Emma Ody Pohl. 


© 
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1929—yYou have been part of every Senior Class, but we claim you as one of us! It is 
the memory of an ideal that is everlasting. Our annual has been made one that each of 
us is proud of because of its dedication, and Zouave has been made greater because of 
you. We feel that it is ours more than ever this year. It is to you, dear Miss Pohl, that 
we leave a memory of our love, which, we hope, will speak for us when we can no longer 
speak for ourselves. 


1953—Closely associated with the growth and development of MSCW has been 
one whose very name is synonymous with the word “tradition.” Known for 
her colorful and extremely individual personality, her lively sense of humor, and 
her friendliness toward all the girls on the campus, she has won for herself the 
love and respect of every student with whom she has come in contact through- 
out the years. In recognition of her contribution of foresight, sincere interest, 
initiative, and unselfish service to all the various phases of life at MSCW, we, 
the class of 1953, proudly dedicate this MEH LADY to Miss Emma Ody Pohl. 
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THE EMMA ODY POHL SCHOLARSHIP—1954 


Aliving memorial to her belief in education for girls at MSCW 


lumnae perpetuated a memorial to 
Ass Pohl on October 30, 1954 when 
a | at a general session of the Alumnae 
Association, the Emma Ody Pohl Scholar- 


ship fund was established by unanimous 
agreement. | 


~ The fund, which is composed of volun- 
ary contributions of any amount from 
alumnae and friends of Miss Pohl, is ad- 
ninistered similarly to that of the general 
scholarship fund of the college, by a scho- 
larship committee. This committee care- 
fully screens all applicants for Pohl Scho- 
larship funds. These funds are available 
to all students, and at Miss Pohl’s request, 
no preference is given to physical educa- 
tion majors. Scholarships are granted on 
basis of ability, character, academic per- 
formance and financial need of the stu- 
dent applying. The Pohl Scholarship Fund 
preceded another beautiful gift from Miss 
Pohl’s grateful girls. 


In 1955 a surprise gift of $1475 in 
United States bonds was presented to Miss 
Pohl as the result of an alumnae project 
called ‘‘Bonds of Love for Pohl.” The title 
of t e gift project came from a comment ‘ns , 


made by the late Mrs. Frances Jones 

aH 0 when she oy ig ave hi Ate At. fiat pd 
so loved as the spirit 0 as been oka” 

created largely by Miss Pohl herself.” The XD. i Akan Ay [J 
idea for the gift originated in the spring ‘ Neck. 

of the year while a group of alumnae at- Yon Fi . 
tended the Zouave presentation. The gift 

carried only one stipulation, ‘“We want | 

you to spend this for your own personal 
pleasure. Spend it when and for what you 
choose—but spend it. We trust that you 
ill look upon this as a small dividend in 
eturn for the much you have given of your- 
self to all of us in years past.’’ While 
friends thought Miss Pohl had carried out 
the wishes of her students by using the 
money for a trip abroad, Miss Pohl had 
no doubt as to how she wanted to spend al (95s 

it. Nearly ten years later she cashed in the W Law BAER © aC 
bo ds and made the first gift to the 
MSCW Foundation. She told MSCW Pre- 
Sident Charles P. Hogarth that this was | 
Now she chose to use the money. 


ay 
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THE AUTUMN YEARS—1955-1966 


Eleven years of tireless energy devoted to the Alumnae Association, 


love for MSCW, returning alumnae 

were delighted to see her familiar 
figure striding about the campus after re- 
tirement. Seeing Miss Pohl was one of 
the greatest joys of attending an MSCW 
Homecoming—for she knew everyone, had 
taught them and many of their mothers 
and grandmothers. She never forgot their 
names or faces. 


Rives Miss Pohl’s stalwart pride and 


Marcie Sanders, Alumnae Secretary, in 
appraising Miss Pohl’s priceless contribu- 
tion to MSCW, expressed it thus: ‘There 
are no words to describe adequately our ap- 
preciation to Miss Pohl for all she has 
meant to MSCW and its Alumnae Associa- 
tion through the years. Both are finer be- 
cause of her influence. Her spirit is a bless- 
ing and an inspiration to all alumnae. 
Those of us privileged to work with her 
intimately will always cherish the memories 
of her eleven years of post-retirement ser- 


-vices which she willingly gave to our As- 


She was honorable, un- 
generous, and kind— 
besides being a genius. Her character and 
integrity will remain a paragon. To me, 
these traits are more marvelous than her 
Terpsichorean feats, even though | con- 


sociation, gratis. 
selfish, upright, 


cede her superiority in that sphere, also. . 


|! would not change a thing about Miss 
Pohl. She was an individual of the high- 
est order.’’ 


Soon after retiring from MSCW, Miss 
Pohl went to Europe before taking up re- 
sidence in Washington, D. C. where she 
worked as a volunteer with the Red Cross 
and the Travelers’ Aid Society, whose Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Miss Lucile Bruner, en- 
thusiastically commented of Miss Pohl, 
“Would that Miss Emma Ody Pohl were 
twins, so that more Travelers’ Aid Societies 
could benefit from her generosity of her- 
self and her time!”’ 


Always an ardent Democrat, she often 
volunteered her services to the National 
Democratic Party. One winter ten thou- 
sand Christmas cards bore her bold, sprawl- 
ing handwriting as a result of her sum- 
mer volunteer work for the Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. She: was 
a great admirer of the late Adlai Steven- 
son. Some of her friends jokingly remarked 
that if she had remained in Washington 
a little longer, she undoubtedly would have 
catapulted Mr. Stevenson into the White 
House whether he was a candidate for the 
presidency or not. 


The glamour of the nation’s capital city 
never diminished her love for MSCW and 


(a) 
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acausein which she believed 


her “‘girls.““. Always happiest when on the 
campus, she returned to Columbus in 1956 
to reside permanently. After furnishing a 
new apartment, she realized that pots and 
pans were not a part of her past, present, 
or future and gave up the apartment six 
months later. She moved into the Gilmer 
Hotel where the lobby brought her into 
close contact with her many college 
friends. Former students visiting in town 
never left without going by to see Miss 
Pohl. 


Her capacious black purse usually con- 
tained piles of news notes collected on 
‘‘The Alumnae Beat’’ which was wherever 


she traveled. She was an accurate repor- 


ter. (The last feature she submitted for 
THE ALUMNAE NEWS was that on Lt. 
Commander Frances Hamilton ‘50.) 


While in Columbus, Miss Pohl channeled 
her vigorous energy into the Alumnae As- 
sociation for eight. or more hours a day. 
She had a desk and telephone in the Alum- 
nae Office where she worked eleven years 
without pay. She assisted in organizing 
many alumnae chapters and always pro- 
moted Homecoming. She prepared and 
delivered animated talks in her usual dry 
humor to alumnae groups, encouraging her 
girls to a heartier participation in their 
chapters and inspiring renewed love for 
Alma Mater. Her speeches usually brought 
tears to the eyes of her listeners. The Alum- 
nae Secretary had but to mention that Miss 
Pohl would be present at an Alumnae 
gathering, and the members came. She 
gave her last alumnae talk before the 
Jones County alumnae chapter in Laurel 
on October 16, 1965. 


Both President Charles P. Hogarth and 
the Alumnae Association appreciated Miss 
Pohl’s genuine worth as an individual and 
her years of service to MSCW. At Dr. 
Hogarth’s request, she often performed 
highly useful services for the college dur- 
ing her retirement. Sometimes she took 
visitors on tours of the campus, made a 
luncheon’ engagement exciting for a visi- 
tor, talked to a journalism class, or enter- 
tained visiting alumnae. Her sense of 
protocol defies description. She had an 
uncanny way of knowing where to seat 
persons at any occasion. She always re- 
presented MSCW at the Breakfast of the 
Mississippi Education Association, and 
could remember alumnae of all ages. They 
embraced her so often when meeting her 
that President Hogarth jokingly comment- 
ed that she was in charge of his ‘hugging 
department.’ Regardless of the depart- 
ment or the duty, Miss Pohl discharged her 


obligations faithfully and with sympathe- 
tic kindness. 


She would perform any service, even 
addressing envelopes by hand, for Miss 
Pohl was humble. She could always meet 
a deadline and produce the right answer 
when no one else could. 


She remembered friends and small kind- 
nesses with an appreciation gift of Barricini 
candy. To be on her Barricini List was 
a coveted position, because a return trip 
from Washington meant chocolate deli- 
cacies. She hopefully shipped the candy 
via express before leaving Washington, so 
that upon her arrival in Columbus, it 
would have been received. Repeated calls 
to the express office meant she had ar- 
rived first instead. Filling a spacious Bar- 
ricini shopping bag with her boxes, she re- 
turned social obligations and visits by de- 
livering gift chocolates as long as she was 
able to continue walking. One of her last 
business transactions was making certain 
the Barricini bill had been paid. 


Miss Pohl entered Columbus Hospital in 
late May, 1966, and when death came on 
June 23, she had been hospitalized for a- 
bout a month. Her suffering was not pro- 
longed. The diagnosis made a week before 
her death was cancer of the pancreas. Her 
sister and niece were with her at the end. 


As she weakened and knew life could 
not last much longer, she beseeched the 
Alumnae Secretary to “Please just stand 
there and hold my hand.’’ Perhaps she 
tried to express her true feelings for the 
college and all her girls in an oft-delivered 
speech before: alumnae chapters when she 
said: 

‘’.. . dear, dear, girls, let me say from 

the bottom of my heart, that neither 

time nor space can efface from me, 
the memory .of you or the contribu- 
tion you have made to my life... all 
these memories will be with me as 
long as | live and on into the Great 
Beyond.” 


and when she left them with her farewell 
~s (quoted from Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay): 


dia 


| tell you | shall never think of you 
Throughout my life, without such ten- 
derness As breaks the heart, and | 
shall think of you Whenever | am, 
most happy, whenever | am Most sad, 
whenever | see a beautiful thing. You 
are a burning lamp to me, a flame 
The wind cannot blow out, and | shall 
hold you High in my hand against 
whatever darkness.’ “’ 
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Miss Pohl was a guest speaker at this Shreveport, Louisiana alumnae meeting where her presence, like at any other alumnae meeting, 
brought a hearty response. 


Ties were especially strong with the Class of 1913 which claimed Miss Pohl for their own. 


They were reunited at Home- 
coming. 


Walking with alacrity—When Miss 
Pohl was asked during retirement 
years what her favorite mode of trans- 
portation was, she answered, ‘’Walk- 
ng with alacrity.” Several people 
Phoned her asking to meet alacrity. 
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Miss Pohl shows scores of Christmas cards from former stu- 
dents and friends to Marcie D. Sanders ‘38, Alumnae Secre- | 
tary. : 


Miss Pohl with the late Mrs. Robert Carrier, Lenore Woollard 11-12 


At a Christmas Tea in 1965 for volunteers of the 
National Democratic Party, Miss Pohl, an ardent de- 
mocrat, met Ladybird Johnson and Mrs. Hubert Hum- 
phrey. 


For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room 
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pall of grief descended on MSCW 
when Miss Pohl died on June 23, 
: 1966. She had been allotted eighty- 
five years which she devoted to beauty 
and he enhancement of others, never her- 
self. And when those who are left attempt 
“to define her, there is little they can say. 
“Her spirit of dedication to MSCW endures. 


#VASCW's Miss Emma Ody Pohl now be- 
lenges to the ages. The college has never 
known a truer friend, a more dedicated 
admirer, a more capable teacher, more gift- 
‘ed artist, more unselfish volunteer, or kind- 
“er, nobler, more ethical woman,’ Dr. 
“Charles P. Hogarth, MSCW’s President, 
‘said of Miss Pohl in a vivid memorial ser- 
‘vice held for her in the Carrier Chapel on 
“campus. “To the thousands of girls who 
loved her, Miss Pohl represents a human 
dynamo .. . and it remains beyond our 
power to do justice to one who has lived 
so nobly and unselfishly. Perhaps James 
itcomb Riley says what we feel: 


‘| cannot say, and | will not say, That 

(she) is dead. (She) is just away! 
With a cheery smile and a wave of 
he hand, (She) has wandered into an 
unknown land, And left us dreaming 
how very fair It needs must be, since 
(She) lingers there.’ “ 


They mourned her and grieved for the 
@ndearingly sweet life that had ended. 
ke a sunny bud that, having blossomed 
into a delightful flower projecting its beau- 
_ty upon all, slowly folds its petals, so she 
departed. When Herman Solomon, Prin- 
i of E. E. Bass Junior High School, 
reenville, and one of her former pupils, 
resided at her graveside services in Green- 
ville, Mississippi, he quoted Rose Mont- 
' You are not dead—Life has but set 
‘Ou free! Your years of life were like 
G lovely song, The last sweet poignant 
‘note of which, held long, Passed into 
silence while we listened, we, Who 
loved you, listenened still expectantly! 


* * * * 


~ You took life, tiptoe, to the very 
fast; It never lost for you its lovely 

ak, You kept your interest in its 
iling book; To you, Death comes 
Conqueror, in the end- You merely 
€0 tO greet another friend!’ 
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HER DEATH —1966 


“Most of us,’ continued Mr. Solomon, 
“sometimes in our educational career have 
been fortunate enough to come under the 
influence of a master teacher. if there 
ever was a master teacher, Miss Emma was 
one. Now with master teachers, we often 
forget the facts they taught us, but we 
never forget the teacher. So with Miss 
Emma.’ 


Her mortal remains were carried to rest 
by pall bearers who were adult ‘little boys’ 


Thet familiar flashing smile is gone. 


"Your years of life were like a lovely song...” 


_wieson DUVALL 
S SCAGOULA, miSGIGSIPPE 


to whom she had once taught physica! edu- 
cation. Though the master is gone, her 
works live on like an indelible “Les Syl- 
phides’: “Into a romantic glade, bathed 
in the dripping silver of moon beams, comes 
the dancer to transport us to another world. 
_,. And, at the end, the airy phantom, the 
romantic glade, the silvery moonbeams— 
all have faded away, and naught remains 
but an unforgettable memory.” 


The End 


Miss Pohl let this picture be taken of her 


Movember 12, 1962 as she was walking in front of the Old Goose 
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